THE MAN I KNEW

machine-guns, which also slowed down the progress of the
troops. In some places the mud was so bad that the light
railways used for bringing up ammunition and supplies had
completely disappeared and even some of the engines were
sunk in the rnud up to the boiler. During the drier periods
Douglas had observed that nothing seemed capable of
stopping the advance of the infantry and so he advised his
army commanders not to make any further attacks unless
the weather showed signs of keeping fine.

Douglas was very disturbed when he heard from Sir
William Robertson that Lloyd George was calling in out-
side generals to advise him on the future policy to be pre-
scribed for operations on the western front. Douglas con-
sidered that as the Imperial General Staff had been organised
to advise the Cabinet, it was not right that such men as Sir
John French and Sir Henry Wilson should be called in.
Sir William Robertson felt so strongly about the matter
that he asked Douglas if he should not resign, but Douglas
advised him to wait and in the meantime put in a protest in
writing, and told him that he would do the same.

Douglas received a very kind telegram from Lord Derby,
Secretary of State for War, saying that it was not necessary
for Douglas to come to London and that he must not allow
these matters to add to the anxieties and responsibilities
with which he was already burdened.

A day or two later Douglas received a telegram from the
Prime Minister conveying the congratulations of the Cabinet
on the successes that had been achieved by Douglas's
skill and leadership in face of the difficulties due to the
most unfavourable weather conditions and renewing his
own personal assurance of confidence in Douglas's leader-
ship.

This was the first time since the beginning of the war
that Dougks had received any congratulatory message from
the Cabinet, and after what had recently transpired he could
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